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which was always a model of ripe and broad historical knowledge and 
showed him growing to the very end. The other circumstance was 
the collaboration of Reusch. When Reusch finished his history of the 
"Index" in 1885, he offered Dollinger his help in getting out his 
unfinished material. Reusch was a rapid and efficient worker, and he 
pushed Dollinger as he had never been pushed before. From 1887 to 
1890 they published the Autobiography of Bellarmine, the Geschichte 
der Moralstreitigkeiten, and the Geschichte der gnostisch-manichaischen 
Sekten. 

During the larger part of his life Dollinger was a zealous Catholic, 
a defender of ideal Catholicism, and a vigorous opponent of Protes- 
tantism. Then he saw evil forces gaining control of his church. At 
the same time the facts of history unsealed his eyes. By living in his- 
tory he repeated in his personal life the experiences that carried 
Europe from the Middle Ages to the nineteenth century. His atti- 
tude toward the papacy and toward Protestantism changed. But his 
ideal of the church remained the same. When he no longer saw the 
union of Christendom realized in the Roman Catholic church, he 
sought it in more spiritual ways, as his addresses on "The Reunion of 
the Christian Churches" testify. 

Walter Rauschenbusch. 

Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rochester, N. Y. 



THE RELIGION OF THE ROMANS. 

The appearance of Wissowa's long-expected book * marks a distinct 
epoch in the study of Roman religion. The increasing interest in this 
field has manifested itself of late years in a number of publications, 
dealing with different aspects of the subject, e. g., De'Marchi's // Culto 
Privato di Roma Antica, Fowler's Roman Festivals, Samter's Familien- 
feste; but until the completion of this book by Wissowa we have had 
no treatment of the whole subject sufficiently comprehensive to 
include the results of that modern research work of which Wissowa 
himself has been so great a part. With its skilful handling of ancient 
and modern literature, its command of epigraphical and monumental 
sources, and its abundance of suggestion, the work stands as one of the 
most brilliant contributions of contemporary German scholarship ; and 
even if American readers will sometimes shy at the length of the 

1 Religion unci Kultur der Rimer. Von Georg Wissowa. Munchen: Beck, 
1902. xii + 534 pages. M. 8. 
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periods and the weight of the vocabulary, they will not on that account 
be slow to recognize the very unusual merit of the exposition. 

In the introduction (pp. 1-14) Wissowa takes up the sources of 
our information, afterwards giving a sketch of the work done in the 
subject by modern scholars. Then, in what constitutes the first part 
of the treatment (pp. 1 5-90), we have a survey of the historical develop- 
ment ; after this, in the second part (pp. 91-317), an account of the 
gods, indigenous and foreign ; and in the third part (pp. 318-475), 
the forms of worship. 

In the historical sketch the salient characteristics of the different 
periods and the turning-points in the development of religious beliefs, 
are brought out with singular perspicuity. In the earliest period we 
find that the religious conceptions were in a marked degree simple, 
reflecting little else than the interests of a community engaged in 
agriculture and the breeding of cattle on the one hand, and in warfare 
on the other. It is noticeable that there are no traces of a direct wor- 
ship of the forces and phenomena of nature, there being no cult of the 
sun or moon, of the sea or of the forest. Neither do we find any 
deified personifications of ethical ideas. The large number of abstrac- 
tions, such as Virtue, Honor, Safety, and so forth, which found a place 
in later periods of religious development in Rome, and which are so 
often referred to as essentially characteristic of Roman religion, were 
in this first stage wholly lacking. The divinities of the early Romans 
were eminently practical, exerting their powers in all those things with 
which an agricultural community had to do : the local milieu in which 
its members moved, and the different activities which claimed their 
attention. The provinces of the various gods were clearly defined. 
It was Jupiter who sent rain and sunshine, each in its own time, pro- 
moting the productiveness of the fields and especially of the vineyards; 
he too by thunder and lightning gave signs of approval and disap- 
proval, and so guided the deliberations of the people met in assembly. 
In the case of other gods the tendency to specialization is still more 
noticeable. In the house Janus presided over the door, Vesta over 
the hearth. The Lares watched over the fields, Faunus over the forest, 
Pales over pasture land. Fons was the divinity of springs, Volturnus 
of running streams. Saturn had to do with sowing, Ceres with growth, 
Flora with blossom, Pomona with fruit, Consus and Ops with harvest. 
The year's cycle had its representation in Anna Perenna. At birth as 
at death specific deities were active: Mater Matuta and Carmenta, 
Larenta, Carna, and Veiovis. The importance of war in the life of the 
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community, still young enough to be forced to fight for its existence, 
is made plain by the fact that we have a double worship of the war-god 
in the cults of Mars and Quirinus. The festivals held in honor of 
Mars show us that a campaign was as regular each year as sowing and 
harvesting. Yet Mars was not worshiped only as the god who led the 
Roman armies to victory ; as the devastator of the fields he was peti- 
tioned to remain far from Roman territory. Throughout the whole of 
this period there was no plastic or painted representation of any of the 
gods. Neither were there temples, in the later sense of the word; open 
altars for the most part sufficed. Only Vesta's sanctuary was covered 
with a roof. 

The building of the Capitoline temple marks the beginning of the 
second period, which in Wissowa's division lasts till the time of the 
second Punic war. The old triad, Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus, has 
lost its pre-eminence, and in its place is the new combination of Jupi- 
ter, Juno, and Minerva, probably of Greek origin, but coming to Rome 
by way of Etruria. To them was built a temple on the Capitol. Ancient 
tradition is unanimous in assigning this foundation to the dynasty of 
the Tarquins, and it seems likely that several other important innova- 
tions are to be attributed to the same kings, namely the building 
of the sanctuary of Diana on the Aventine and the organization of the 
festival of the Latin league, the acquisition of the Sibylline books and 
the institution of a collegium to take charge of them, the first building 
of the circus, and the introduction of the Roman games and of the tri- 
umphal ceremonial. To which particular reign each one of these 
institutions belongs cannot be accurately determined, but that they are 
all to be placed in about the same period seems fairly certain from 
both external and internal evidence. Approximately contemporaneous 
also was the temple of Jupiter Latiaris on Mount Alba, the sanctuary 
of all Latium, which was, for religious purposes at any rate, united 
under the leadership of Rome. The form of religion for the period 
as a whole was determined by the fact that the state's dominion had now 
grown far beyond its original boundaries, and with this extended sway 
there was a corresponding increase in the number of the gods. One 
cause of the increase was the custom of accepting the divinities of con- 
quered peoples, their worship being carried on under Roman direction 
in their original districts, or where there was an influx of that particular 
people, in Rome itself. There was, too, recruiting from within, brought 
about by a more complex life, and not infrequently taking the form 
of closer specialization, different aspects of the same god being now 
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worshiped as separate divinities e. g., Jupiter Feretrius and Jupiter 
Stator, Juno Moneta and Juno Lucina, and many others. We find, 
too, deified personifications of special qualities, e. g., Fides. For the 
direct importation of Greek gods the bringing of the Sibylline books 
to Rome paved the way. Of these the first was Apollo, although no 
temple was built to him till 433 B. C. In 493 we have a temple to 
Ceres, Liber and Libera, who were, under Latin names, the Greek 
divinities Demeter, Dionysus, and Kore; in 495, one to Mercury, the 
Greek Hermes. The latter was the god of traders, and the introduc- 
tion of his worship in Rome is significant of commercial relations with 
the Greek cities of southern Italy. With the founding of the temple 
we find the organization of a collegium mercatorum. The building of 
the temple of Ceres, Liber, and Libera is to be related in a similar 
manner to the import of grain from Sicily to Rome, but this sanctuary 
has still further importance as a center of plebeian political activity, 
the archives of the plebeian aediles being there. The Roman desig- 
nations of these gods are typical; in the case of Mercury we have a 
Latin name drawn from the function of the god; while the Greek triade 
Demeter, Dionysus, and Kore has been identified with old Roman 
divinities. The cult of Poseidon, identified with Neptune, was also 
introduced at some uncertain date within this same period. Then 
after a long interval we have in 293 the establishment of the cult of 
Asclepios of Epidauros, the provenience of this god, it will be noted, 
being now beyond the bounds of southern Italy; in 249 the institution 
of the Ara Ditis; in 238 the ludi Florales. From the beginning of 
this period, as has already been implied, there were temples and in 
them statues of gods, made, it need hardly be added, with close 
adherence to Greek models. 

In the third period (from the Hannibalic war to the end of the repub- 
lic) the Hellenization of Roman religion became still more marked, 
consisting, however, not so much in. the introduction of new Greek 
divinities as in the adoption of the graecus ritus even in old Roman 
cults. The festival of Saturn, for example, underwent a complete 
transformation, the reorganization following Greek lines. An impor- 
tant passage in Livy (XXII, 10, 9) tells of a lectisternium held in 217 
B. C. in honor of Jupiter and Juno, Neptune and Minerva, Mars and 
Venus, Apollo and Diana, Vulcan and Vesta, Mercury and Ceres. 
Here we have the recognition of a new order of twelve great gods, 
di consentes, ranged side by side without reference to their origin or 
antiquity, and the old distinction between di indigetes and di noven- 
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sides has passed away. A further innovation is seen in the act that 
Greek cults were no longer kept outside the pomoerium. In 215 
temples of Mars and of Venus Erycina were dedicated on the Capi- 
toline hill. There were, moreover, other alien influences at work. In 
204, in accordance with an oracle of the Sibylline books, the cult of 
Cybele was introduced into Rome from Pessinus in Galatia, her temple 
(aedes Matris Deum Magnae Idaeae) being erected some years later on 
the Palatine hill, in the very center of the old Roman city — a founda- 
tion of great importance as marking the first official recognition of 
those orgiastic cults of the Orient which from this time on were so large 
a factor in Roman religious history. With the direct importation of 
Greek and other forms of worship and the remodeling of indigenous 
ceremonial in conformity with foreign rituals the Hellenizing tend- 
encies of certain branches of Roman literature co-operated in bringing 
about the decay of the old religion. The extent of the decadence can 
hardly be exaggerated. The priesthoods became disorganized, or, 
where they were kept up, served political purposes only. The great 
mass of the people were wholly in the dark as to the significance of the 
old ceremonies, even where the old ceremonies were still in practice. 
The cultured class, under the influence of the study of Greek philos- 
ophy, which was the fashion of the day, were skeptical or indifferent. 
Nothing can be more significant than the fact that Varro, whose pur- 
pose in his Antiquitates Divinae was to save the old beliefs from the 
oblivion into which they had fallen, could find no more suitable classi- 
fication of the gods than that into di certi — that is, those about whom 
something definite was still known — and di incerti, about whom 
nothing positive could be asserted. 

The fourth period is that of the empire, and at the very outset we 
have to deal with the reforms of Augustus, who attempted to revivify 
the moribund religious institutions of the republic, not, it is to be 
noted, going back to the earliest forms, but adhering to the later graecus 
ritus. He reorganized priesthoods, restored or rebuilt temples, and 
revived many ceremonial observances that had long since passed into 
desuetude. His work, however, was not simply one of restoration. 
Changes, too, were introduced. One noticeable feature of the Roman 
religion of his day is the prominence given to the worship of Apollo. 
To him was built a temple on the Palatine ; it was he who was in the 
foreground in the celebration of the ludi saeculares. Epoch-marking 
also is the building of the temple of Julius Caesar in the forum, and 
the initiation of the cult of Augustus's genius, placed in sculptured or 
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painted representation between the Lares compitales, for here \ve see 
the beginning of the worship of the emperors. In the centuries that 
followed this deification of the emperors, past and present, and the 
prevalence of oriental cults formed the two most distinctive features of 
popular worship. The latter — sacra peregrina, as they were called, 
in contrast to the religious forms of indigenous or Greek provenience 
— constituted one of the chief difficulties in the work of conversion 
carried on by the early Christians. 

Of the treatment of individual gods and cults, to which the greater 
part of the book is devoted, it is impossible to speak in detail, but a 
few points may be touched upon. We find, for example, that in 
the section on Mars the author reiterates the opinion, previously 
expressed in his treatise De Feriis Anni Romani, that this god was never 
anything but a war-god to the Romans. He insists that all the details 
of the cult indicate the military sphere only : his symbols are the spears 
{hastae Martis) kept in the Regia, and the shields {ancilia) that were 
said to have fallen from heaven ; it was these that the leader of the 
Roman army shook before setting out on a campaign, and with them 
the Salii, priests of Mars, equipped themselves on the recurrence of 
their rites twice each year ; the month of March was sacred to him 
because it was then that the year's campaign began, just as the cere- 
monies in his honor in October marked the end of the fighting season. 
Yet these and similar arguments hardly establish the thesis that the 
original conception of Mars was as a war-god only. It seems more 
likely that he was in the first place, as Mannhardt and others have 
held, a god of vegetation, and that as such he was in the forefront of 
the gods of an agricultural people. His assignment to the military 
sphere came later as a result of that specializing tendency in Roman 
religion of which mention has already been made. His original place 
in Roman theology seems to be indicated by certain ceremonies that 
show signs of great antiquity. It was he that was appealed to in the 
old chant of the Arval brethren, and at the Ambarvalia and similar 
festivals it was to him that the sacrifice was offered. Wissowa's 
explanation that he was on these occasions petitioned, as the god who 
devastated fields, to keep far away from Roman territory, is not in any 
way convincing. The same may be said of his argument that the 
festivals of March and October marked the beginning and the end of 
the annual campaign. The connection of these months with agri- 
cultural processes is much more probable. 

Exception, too, may be taken to the treatment of the Lares, in which 
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special emphasis is laid upon the local designations of the different 
classes of Lares. We never find, he argues, Lares of persons, but 
only of places. This is true ; but these different classes of Lares are 
comparatively late, and they are not a safe guide in attempting to 
reach the original signification of the cult. 

Further, on the question of human sacrifice, Wissowa's views will 
hardly be accepted in toto. According to him human sacrifice was not 
practiced prior to the introduction of Greek rites. As a protest against 
the tendency, noticeable in so many writers, of explaining all doubtful 
symbols as significant of an original human sacrifice, this opinion has 
encouraging aspects, but it cannot be seriously claimed that Wissowa 
has made out his case, and his theory is certainly a priori improbable. 

But that there should be in so comprehensive a work much that is 
open to question goes without saying, and, as we see from the preface, 
no one is more alive to this fact than the author himself. His aim is 
not to give a dogmatic treatment of the subject, for in a great majority 
of the topics with which he has to deal there is no place for dogma- 
tism, but to lay the foundations for further research. It is in order 
to do this more surely that he refrains entirely from entering the field 
of comparative religion. That his purpose has be.en brilliantly accom- 
plished will be the universal opinion, and it may be fairly said that 
the study of Roman religion has been put on a new basis. 

„ „ Gordon J. Laing. 

The University of Chicago. j 



THE TESTAMENT OF OUR LORD AND KINDRED 
LITERATURE. 

The so-called Testament of Our Lord was introduced to the readers 
of this Journal immediately after the appearance of the Syriac edi- 
tion, in 1899. ' Not long afterward a thorough investigation into the 
Testament and its kindred literature was published by Professor F. X. 
Funk, of Tiibingen, a and it is strange that this book escaped the notice 
of the learned editors of the English translation, 3 to which it is now my 
privilege to call attention. 

Under the modest title of "Introduction and Notes" is hidden the 
completed comparison of the Testament with the kindred literature ; 

'See Vol. IV, pp. 844-6, of this Journal. a See Vol. V, pp. 788-90. 

3 Tie Testament of Our Lord. Translated into English from the Syriac. With 
Introduction and Notes by James Cooper and Arthur John Maclean. Edinburgh : 
Clark; New York : Scribner, 1902. xiv -\- 269 pages. $3, net. 



